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are heroines of the new type: neither fanciful Clelias, nor aban-
doned Moll Flanders. They are poor, virtuous and shrewd j
they play their cards well enough to save their innocence and
win their reward, they are perfect little bourgeoises. From that
moment, class privilege was abolished in literature. There have
been aristocratic heroines in the fiction of the last two centuries:
we do not grudge Henry James his fondness for Mayfair. But
in art, a title is no longer an advantage. We are fully as inter-
ested in the fate of Emma Bovary as in that of Madame de
Guermantes. This breaking down of conventional barriers was
one of the conditions of genuine realism.

The greater seriousness of the novel was accompanied by a
new earnestness in moral tonej this also, particularly in Eng-
land, was the contribution of the bourgeoisie. The picaresque
had been the reverse of edifying: on the contrary, Richardson
was a professor of virtue. His fiction is pervaded by a moral
sense which we may find a trifle ambiguous in Pamela, insuf-
ferably artificial in Sir Charles Grandison, but not without
power in Clarissa. It was the fame of Richardson that induced
Rousseau to write his Julie, or the New Heloise, in the clumsy
epistolary form that the English printer had made popular.
Rousseau still asserted, theoretically, that the novel was an in-
strument of perdition; in practice, he turned it into a very
effective vehicle for religious and moral propaganda. Now this
may be the reverse of realism: but it marked the final ascent of
the novel to supremacy. It is probable that Richardson was a
better novelist than Rousseau 5 but Rousseau was the greater
artist j and, especially, he had already achieved fame as a mor-
alist, a reformer, a prophet, before he wrote Julie. Henceforth,
no serious writer need feel ashamed for writing prose fiction 5
the last stigma of moral inferiority, as compared with the epic
or with tragedy, had been removed from the genre. Rousseau
heralded that blend of realism and social purpose that we find
in Dickens, George Eliot, Tolstoy, Hugo, Zola, Hemingway,
Steinbeck. Without it, the novel would lack a supreme touch
of dignity.